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Fa. prowine.—This is practiced with ad- 
vantage on all heavy soils, as the operation of 
the frost renders them more light and porous, and 
the plowing can be done to better advantage than 
in the spring, as it is then liable to be retarded by 
too great wetness. When it is desired to put in 
an early spring crop, as spring wheat, oats, &c., 
fall plowing is especially advantageous. It also 
serves to destroy many insects, and seeds of 
weeds, and hence it should be generally practiced 
in gardens. 





PoratTors.—It has been said that the sun should 
never shine ona potato. When put in the cellar 
they should be shut out from the light ; and if 
earth enough is mixed with them to prevent a 
circulation of air, they will keep the better. A 
still better plan is to line potato bins at bottom 
and sides with turf, the grass side out, and when 
full cover with the same. 





Time For Paintinc.—The fall is the best sea- 
son of the year for painting houses. In cool 
weather the paint dries slowly, and assumes 2s it 
hardens, a polished appearance, the oil remaining 
with the coloring matter. If painting be done in 
hot dry weather, the oil immediately strikes into 
the wood, leaving the paint, which can be rubbed 
off by the hand, like whitewash from a wall. 





THE LARGEST APPLE STORY YET.—Friend Cole 
of the Boston Cultivator in a late number tells a 
story which throws every other which has met 


eee ome — | 





our eye entirely in the shade. He says he has 
had presented a specimen of a Greening a foot in 
diameter! We were prepared to tell some large 
stories of Michigan apples, but after this exploit 
they are not worth mentioning. Only think of 
standing under one of those trees in a high fall 
wind. Crackie! 





DisgasED APPLE TREES.—Mr. Reuben Barnes, 
of Leoni, informs us that a singular disease ap- 
pears to have attacked his orchard. His trees are 
from three to five inches in diameter, and up to 
the time of their beginning to exhibit signs of 
disease, have grown with much vigor. The root 
becomes affected with a kind of dry rot, and grows 
brittle. The tap root is first diseased, and after- 
wards the side roots, until they fail to uphold the 
tree, which is leaned to and fro by every violent 
wind. Mr. B. took hold of one of these trees 
with his hand, and broke it off at the surface of 
the ground. No trace of insects, nor any other 
apparent cause can be discovered. ‘T'wo of the 
neighbors of Mr. B. have trees similarly affected. 
Has any one else ever known any thing like this, 
and can he give a remedy ? 





Larce Quince.—A quince has been sent us 
more than a foot in circumference. Michigan 


forever ! for quinces, or, for that matter, any oth- 
er kind of fruit that grows north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 





(> An English quarter is eight bushels.— 
Wheat is reckoned at 70 lbs. per bushel ; so that 
a quarter of wheat is 560 lbs. A bushel of Indi- 





an Corn is 60 lbs., and a quarter of corn, there- 
fore, is 480 lbs. 
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Fiy'the Midbiggg Farmer. 
Clover on Marslics, 

Mr. Hvrirvr :—Below I give you the 
result of several experiments “made to get 
clover into marshes, as well as red top, ite 
First, in May, 1844, I plowed a small piece 
of wet marsh—so wet that it was difficult 
to keep the cattle from miring, after which | 
I caused the sods to be pressed hard with 
the foot and leveled. It was pastured in } 
1845. This year I cut a heavy crop of | 
red top, without seeding ; but little if} 
any marsh grass to be seen. On another 
small piece I scattered clover seed in chaff, 
without plowing or dragging, in August 
1845 :—this year I have pastured it, and 
the clover now looks well, and the pros- 
pect is fair fora eood crop of hay next 
year. Both of the above pieces were but 
partially drained. 

A neighbor of mine ditched a piece of 
wet marsh in 1814. Inthe spring of 1845 
he sowed clover seed, and with a wheel- 
barrow he drew from an adjoining high 
piece of ground, sandy loam,—with ashov- 
el scattered it over the clover seed, cover- 
ing it about half an inch. The clover 
vegetated freely: This year a heary crop 
of clover was cut, and in all places where 
the sced was covered half an inch or more, 
the marsh grass is entirely extirminated. 
To introduce clover on lar 
row would be necessary to cover th¢ 
after burning the old grass, which cai 
sily be done early in the sapien 

In the summer of 1814 [hada ditch dne 
about twenty rods for the purpose of ma- 
king a foot- -path across a marsh. 
muck thrown out was leveled down about 
three anda half feet wide: white and red 
clover has taken entire possession of the 
three and a half feet, except where the foot- 
path is. Howthe seed came there I can- 
not tell, unless scattered from a few arm- 
fulls of clover hay orwaeee across the 
path. S. B. Nonsur. 

Ann Arbor Garden, Sept. 22, "46 
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Salt to aid Decomposition, 

Prof. Johnson has done more than any 
other person to extend the use of salt as a 
manure, by giving to the world his excel. 
lent essay on salt used on soils, and the 
mass of experiments he has recorded. It 
appears that salt in small portions, pr 
motes the decomposition of animal a 
vegetable substances; that it destroys ver- | 
min, and kills weeds: that it is a direct 
constituent of some plants, and therefore | 
necessary to their perfection ; that all cul- | 


7. for instance ; 
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and allsuch suc- 
ceeded better when watered with salt 
water, than when deprived of it; that salt 
preserves veget tables from injury by sudden 
transitions in temperature, salted soils not 
freezing as readily as those to which salt 
has not been applied ; and thet it renders 
the earth more capable of absorbing the 
moisture of the atmosphere — Br. 


AIR PLANT. 


Weare not skilled enough in practical 


botany, to know one curious plant from an 


other, unless we have had the opportunity 
for personal inspection, oy yet we love 


plants and flowers. A few months 
eee ee 


a) 
an ofhic ai 


try, and bron 
int Winch the V« 
y Flower.” It isa 
ilar habits, having 
» relish forthe ground as 
a loon has plants, for there are ap 
parently many of them, were tied to an 
old decayed stick of wood, looking like a 
small drift-log, that Noah might have 
thrown overboard to try the currents, ex- 
cepting that it is “as dry as a remainder 
biscuit after along voyage.” Wetook the 
stick, with its valuable contents, and hung 
it up to the grape vine arbor, some eight or 
ten feet from the ground, and in dry weath- 
er threw a little water upon it early in the 
morning. 
In June, one of these comical affairs gave 
out some very beautiful lowers, of a varie- 
ated lilac color, while the stems and 
leaves increased and multiplied. The blos- 
soms lasted scarcely a week; but only 
two weeks since, there was another blos- 
g, on another one of these plants, 
and appearances are favorable to a succes- 
sion of flowering. We do not know how 


7 


som! 


many of these ‘‘anemones”’ there are in 


and around this city, but we do not recol- 
lect to have seen one in any of the gardens 
we have visited. <A plant that can flourish 


jin mid-air, without a spoonful of soil, 
even a thimble-full of guano, is a conven- 


ience for those not overburthened with 
ground. 

The very little adhesion of the roots of 
some of these plants to the wood, indeed, 
the entire independence which some of 
them have of the stick of wood, forbids the 
application of parasitic to them. There is 
nothing in the wood to enrich their veins: 
yet they look as rich and vigorous as if 
they had been cultivated in a rich moist 


tivated plants of marine origin contain it, | soil, by the hands of a skillful gardener, 
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while new roots are conieentiy: ibaatecna out 
to take hold on the air, and “draw thence | 
nutriment for stalk and leaf and flower.— | 


Phil. U. S. Gazette. | 
| 








PLANTING CHEST NU TS 
The rapid growth of the chestnut, the | 
excellence of its timber, and its fine orna-/ 
mental appearance, render it a desirable 
object of cultivation. The fruit which it 
produces too, is not the least consideration. 
Many however, who attempt raising the} 
trees, partially or wholly fail in causing the 
seeds to germinate. This is usually owing | 
to the seeds becoming dry before they are | 
planted. A few days exposure to dry air 
is sufficient to prevent their growing.— 
Hence, as soon as they are taken from. the 
tree they should be at once planted before 
drying a day, or mixed with moist sand, 
and kept in that condition till planted.— 
They should not be covered more than an 
inch and a half deep if the soil is heavy, 
nor more than two inches if it is light; but 
a still better way is to plant them half that 
depth, and then spread on a thin covering— 
say one inch of peat, or rotten leaves, 
which will keep the surface soft and moist. 
It must be remembered that mice are 
exceedingly fond of the nuts, and if plant- 
ed near grass lands, or other places fre- 
quented by mice, the young plants will be 
missing the next season.— Cultivator. 





CeMENT FOR F Loors.—F or cellars, smoke- 
houses, meat-houses, &c., &c., it is ofien 
desirable to have u cement floor, rat-proof. 
The following recipe was procured by J. 
S. Skinner, from Col. Totten, of the U.S. 
Engineer Department : | 

The mortar is to be made of one part of 
sand to one-half part of hydraulic cement, 
measured in rather stiff paste. Then one 
part mortar, thoroughly mixed, is to be 
used with two and a half parts broken stone 
or bricks, the largest pieces not exceeding 
four ounces in w eight, or of gravel of simi- 
lar sizes, or of oyster.shells, or of either or 
all of these mixed together. ‘These coarse 


materials must be free from sand or dirt.— i 


The concrete thus made, must be put down 

in alayer of not more than six inches, which 
will be about the proper thickness for the 
floor; rammed very hard and until the, 
coarse particles are driven out of sight; 

care being taken to drive the top of the 
mass into the true place of the floor by the, 
first process; no subsequent addition of 
plaster being admissible. By the help of a| 
straight edge drawn over guide pieces, the | 
top surface may be made smooth and even | 


for hay, which gs 


1 
| grow close together, 
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be. the first operation. F 
The concrete should contain no more 
water than is nec essary to give the requi- 
site plasticity to the mass. The floor should 
be covered as soon as finished, with straw 
h should be kept wet for sev- 


eral days, the fons ‘the better A 


‘ + hal - ° ° re Y Me 
CovERING to Tie Grounp Userut.—In 
all the essays [ have seen on the applica- 


ition of manure, no account has be -en made 


of the advantace the soil receives from a 
covering. I have noticed that a spot cover- 
ed by a board, a pile of rails, a heap of 
stones, or, no matter what, on removing 
the encumbrance which has occupied the 
eround for two or three months, and cul- 
tivating it, is found much better than the 
adjoining land. Observe a forest tree 
standing in a field—if of tolerable size 
and thrifty, it will impoverish a large area 


/around it; yet the same kind of trees will 


and vigorously, in the 
forest, where their leaves form a close 
covering to the ground, and at the same 
time the soil will be improved. Acting on 
these suecestions, Il have for some years 
put my manure on clover in the spring, 
which L designed to turn under for wheat 
in the fall, giving the land the benefit of the 
covering of both the manure and the clo- 
ver during the summer; and I think a giv- 
en qrantity of manure does more good to 
my land in this way than in any other that 
[have applied it. I state these things that 
the attention of scientific men may be turn- 
ed to this question. Does not a cov ering 
act so as to pre vent the esc ape of ammonia 
and other substances beneficial to the soil 2 


|} —Corr. Farnu xs ‘abinet. 


Alpacas.— TI he Worcester Transcript 
sates that a small flock of alpaca sheep 
has been recent ly importe d by a gentleman 
in New York, and sent to be pastured in 
Ashfield, in Berkshire Co. They are flour- 
ishing finely, and promise to fulfill the high- 
est expe ctations of those interested. 


Cut fodd r.—livery farmer and others 


keeping horses and cows, should havea 


straw cutter. Weare now, and ever have 
been of the opinion, that from a fourth to 
half the food usually consumed by our ani- 
I : Winter, might be saved by ses» 9 
Corn butts, straw, a2 : refuse hay, if cu 
moistened with hot water, and sprink led 
over with meal and a hittle salt, answers 
the purpose of the Debs | hay, and is much 
cheaper.— Cultivator. 


ed 


Wuratin toe U. S.—The number’ of - 


bushels of wheat raised the last year was 
106,548, 000, which is equal to 21,309,600, 
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barrels of flourgor a barrel of flour to each 
man, woman, and child, in the United 
States. 


Frost in August—There was a white 
frost in the suburbs of Philadelphia on 
Wednesday morning the 19th ult. 





Beeswax.—The neatest way to separate 
beeswax from the comb, is to tie it ina 
piece of linen or woolen cloth or bag, with 
a pebble or two to keep it from floating ; 


place it in a kettle of cold water, which is) 


hung over the fire; as the water heats, the 
wax melts and rises to the surface, while 
all the impurities remain in the bag.—Ez. 


From the Horticulturist. 
The Best Five Winter Pears. 
Mr. Downine:—You ask me for the re- 
sults of my experience as to what I consid- 
er “‘ the best five varieties of winter Pears.”’ 


I comply at the spur of the moment. [| 


regret that at the present time my engage- 
ments will only permit of devoting the 
passing hour to the subject, and will neces- 
sarily compel me to pass more hastily over 
it than I could wish, for one of its impor- 
tance. The list, however, is made up from 
many years’ experience with the varieties 
named; all of which, I can confidently rec- 
ommend as worthy of extensive cultiva- 
tion. For more particular descriptions 
than will be found in the following remarks, 
reference may be had to the various Pomo- 
logical works of the day. I commence 
with that “ Prince of Pears,’ the 

1, Bevrre ’pAREMBeRG.—This variety 
has, for the last ten years, never failed to 
yield me an abundant crop of its delicious 
fruit. It has often been exhibited at the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, always receiving the unqualified 
approbation of our most experienced am- 
ateurs and cultivators. Possessing all the 
characteristics of a first rate table pear, it 
retains at maturity, its favorand champagne 
sprightliness, with all the freshness of a 
specimen just plucked from the tree. The 
foliage and fruit adhere with a remarkable 


tenacity, resisting the frosts and gales of | 


autumn better than those of most other 
varieties. As a constant, prolific, hardy 


d’Aremberg is a fruit easily excited to ma- 
| turity, and may be brought into eating in 
| November, or retarded until March. 
| 2, Winter Nexits.—This is classed sec. 
ond in my list, not from any inferiority tv 
the first named variety; for in fact, asa 
| sweet, melting wine pear, it has no equal. 
Connoisseurs generally prefer the brisk, 
| vinous juice of the d’Aremberg, but some 
of our good judges esteem the Nelis above 
all others of the season. 

The growth of the tree is not strong, but 
more soon the quince, to which it seems 
well adapted; it is hardy and thrifty in 
rich soils, otherwise the shoots are moré 
| stinted and feeble than is usual with most 
other sorts. To obtain specimens above 
_medium size, requires high cultivation and 
some thinning of the fruit. Keeps and 1i- 

pens well, and bears good crops. Season, 
November to January. 


| 3. Cotumsra.—This excellent native va- 
riety has proved with me a fruit more uni- 
formly smooth, perfect in shape, and free 
from the depredations of insects, than al- 
/most any other sort. The tree is thrifty 
and hardy, not prolific when young, but 
a great bearer on mature subjects, the fruit 
' being regularly distributed over the branch- 
'es, and of very uniform size. I was so 
much pleased with this variety when it first 
came to my notice, that I despatched a 
special messenger from the city of N. Y., 
to tha owner of the original tree in West- 
chester county, for half a bushel of the 
| pears; and | did not regret the expense ot 
twelve aud a half dollars, when I consider 
the acquisition of such a fine American va- 
riety. My Beurre Diels were then in 
eating, and I judged the Columbia of equal 
quality ; since which, however, I have sel- 
dom seen it so good. Ripens about the 
first of January; of a clear lemon yellow, 
'very handsome, and may be kept two or 
three weeks in this state. Its beauty will 
'give it a ready sale, and its quality and its 
merits, on the whole, if not as high as our 
| first impression, will prove perfectly satis- 
factory. 


4. Grour Morceav.—This pear, under 


'the name of Beurre d’Aremberg, is more 


sort, the d’Aremberg is unsurpassed, and | universally cultivated in France, as a win- 
whether on the pear or quince stock, proves | ter fruit, than any other variety. It is truly 
admirably adapted to this climate. It keeps/ an excellent, rich, sugary pear, and is not 
as well as a Russet apple, and requires no | unworthy of the appellation given it. The 
further care than to gather in a dry day,| tree is hardy, a great and constant bearer; 
and pack at once from the air, in close box-| but it requires, like most pears, good culti- 
es or barrels—with no other precaution,| vation. Few varieties succeed so well on 


it has been found in a state of perfect pre- 
servation in the month of January. Sea- 
son, Decemberto February. The Beurre 


FB 8. . 


the quince, as the Glout Morceau; a tree 
of which, in my own ground, annually pro- 
duces a barrel of large perfect fruit; this is 
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clear waxy yellow, and very handsome at/ It however succeeds better on the quince. 
maturity ; keeps intc the winter months, | Respectfully yours, 
with ordinary care; commands as good a} Marsnart P. Wivper, 
price in the market, and is esteemed by| Boston, June 1, 1846. 
many, equal to the Beurre d’Aremberg.— | Information Respectfully Desired. 
It varies much in form, In growth, it 18} As Chairman of a Committee, appoint- 
more luxuriant on the quince ; the large ed at the meeting of the Farmers’ and 
specimens frequently having a very thick, Gardeners’ Convention, at New York, in 
short stem, set angularly on the fruit, with October last, “to collect information,” the 
the peculiar knobby appearance of the undersigned respectfully requests the Sec- 
d’Aremberg. On the pear stock, and UN-| retaries of all Agricultural Societies and 
der medium cultivation, the mem is smooth Farmers’ Clubs in the United States, to 
and straight, as figured by Thompson "address to him a note, stating the locality 
the Gardener's Chronicle, and Downing 1m | of the Society, and the names of the Pres- 
the Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.— | idiant acd Seeratese: 
From this circumstance, the present subject | The list, when completed, will be print- 
has been confounded with the Beurre jed, and acopy sent to each Secretary.— 
d’Aremberg. Season, December and Jan- | Pj, object is to establish the means of cor- 
uary. |respondence, and interchange of informa- 

5. PaASssE Coutmar.—<As a hardy, vigor- ‘tion and views, for the better protection of 
ous, excellent pear, the Passe Colmar has | the rights, and more efficient improvement 
few superiors. 1t is prolific to a fault, and | of the practice, of agriculture. 
requires judicious management. To insure | Agricultural and other editors are respect- 
fruit corresponding to its character in the fully requested to give this one insertion. 
Catalogue of the London Horticultural so- | There are nearly 600 such societies and 
ciety, ‘‘first size, and first quality,” it is, Clubs in Great Britain, all well known too, 

|and in correspondence with each other. 

J.S. Skinner, New York. 











necessary to commence the trimming pro- 
cess as early in the season as the best spec- 
i i istinguished, or the pruning ‘ os ‘ : 
a Sa distingu sl ° ee I _ c Lime— Important 7o Farmers.—lIt 1s sta- 
out of half the fruit-bearing spurs in the | . , : “a 
5 tedinthe American Agriculturist that one 
month of March, as recommended by the|, : “it a diag a 
late Mr. Manni “11 Sake th’ en ‘farmer saved his crop of clover from de- 
Mr. Mz r, WwW ontr e- | : : 
ev An WT = : ng e- | struction by the slug or snail, on land bear- 
ree oO yerbearing propensi- | - ; ‘ 
ue are ey Sidhe ide teeta BF sake sterrie ‘ing a wheat crop, by a slight dressing of 
ty. The French make two varieties of this |? 4 1: tai : ee 
et ee aban gids end P powdered lime, scattered through a clover- 
ee a re ee bees Saat @88€ | seed machine, late in the evening, when 
Colmar dore, I have never discovered | Leithsects were busy at their work. Tis 
cdl cn te ttn: Teint GF these: trées | the insects were busy at their work, ese 
aw 1 hi hi og “*“s | insects, in some regions are very trouble- 
xposed to the sun, hav- | . Lae : 
py: ben Y ldex ’ phy tad nf a - ’ a ‘some, often perpetrating much damage to 
or a y - Dp yr | : . b: . 1: 
= hi. Pie “sy tt pe cr ; $ we eauty | the crops, especially in the spring. If lime 
he i 1b 2; rt ese est Sei ee ee Lie: @ preventive, the fact deserves to be 
ee ee : |extensively known. Salt is sometimes used 
This tree makes long weeping branches, | successfully in arresting their ravages, and 
and frequently sets a second crop of fruit, 'so, also, we are informed, is sulphur. 
which should always be removed. N a. - 
Ripens gradually from NovembertoFeb-| +\#trow circumstances are the most pow- 


ruary, but may be kept later, large and ‘erful stimdlants to mental expansion ; and 
’ ? 5 | if 3 ; it 
beautiful specimens having been receive the early frowns of fortune the best secur 


by me from New-Bedford, as the Colmar ty for her final smiles. 
oa 4 2 ~ day ermal e| A lump of saleratus inserted into the 
ithout the adoption of the system o ‘pipe of a poll evil, two or thee times, will 





culture hererecommended, this variety will ogoct a certain cure. 
generally prove unsatisfactory. | fe ER 
An inquiry will no doubt arise in the, If your cows are restive in consequence 
minds of some of our readers, why the of soreness in the teats or udder before 
Easter Beurre has not found a place in the | milking, apply common molasses. It 
above: list. My answer is, that although should be applied in the morning, and well 
we obtain some specimens of first rate ex- | rubbed in,—also before milking at night. 
cellence, yet this variety has generally|A dairy woman of our acquaintance, of 
proved so variable and uncertain that it | much intelligence in relation to matters of 
cannot from our experience at present, be | this nature, informs us that she is aware of 
recommended for general dissemination. 'no better or speedier remedy.Ex. Pr. 
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COMPOST MANURES. 


The preparation of manures by com-| 


posting has its advantages; among which 
are the destruction of the seeds o tf weeds 
and the larve of insects, the better adapta- 
tion of the manure to the particular purpose 
for which it is to be employed, the more 
perfect mingling of the ingredients used, 
and the opportunity afforded for the form- 
ation of new fertilizing compounds by what 


the chemist calls the play of chemical affin- | 


aties. As an offset to these advantages is 
the amount of labor required, and the cost- 
liness of some of the materials recommend- 
ed as desirable. 

Whatever may be thought of the expe- 
diency of composting for the general pur- 
poses of the western farmer, there would 
seem to be little room to doubt that for 
manuring the garden, and other pieces of 
ground which it is desired to have both rich 
and clear of weeds—those, for example, 
where carrots, ruta bagas, beets, broadcast 
corn, &c. are raised, the practice would 
pay the costs. Our natural meadows fur- 
nish to many an excellent ingredient at 
hand. 


The materials for the composition of the 


heap are varied by the skillful farmer ac- | 


cording to the crop to which it is designed 
to apply it, and the natural constitution of 
the soil. Tor ordinary use, however, a 
compost heap may be very well prepared 
without this particularity, and if there 


should be more of any ingredient than the 


soil or crop requires, the superabundance 
would in almost all cases be harmless: 


though the greatest economy would require | 


that the proper proportions should be ob- 
served. The following method, similar in 
the main to those in use among Eastern 


farmers, would suffice for one who wished | 


to prepare a manure heap with little labor 
and expense. 
be ready for use in the spring. 

Prepare in the barnyard a platform of 
clay, impervious to water, say a rod in di- 


ameter, a little dishing towards the centre. | 


On this spread marsh muck or turf, a foot 
thick: that which has been thrown out of 
ditches a year or two before is best. Spread 
on this an equal thickness of barnyard ma- 
nure. Sprinkle over this quick lime, ashes 
leached or unleached, salt, (old beef brine 
is better,) the fine dust and fragments of 
charcoal from coal pits, plaster, the dead 


bodies of animals cut in pieces, soap suds, | 


or as many of these substances as you can, 
and the first series will be completed. Com- 
mence another covering the last named 
substances with another layer of muck of 


If made in the fall, it would | 


———— 


| half the former thickness, then stable ma- 
nure &c. and so repeat the series until the 
heap is about five feet high. Much advyan- 
tage would ensue from wetting each series 
thoroughly, as the heap is made up, with 
liquid barnyard manure. Surmount the 
whole with athick covering of muck. If 
lime is used, leached ashes will answer well 
—if not, unleached ashes are requisite.— 
An alkali of some kind is desirable to aid 
‘in fermenting the mass. If a marl bed is 
convenient, marl may be used instead of 
lime, but in much larger quantity. For 
/marsh muck, common soil may be substitu- 
ted when the former is not readily obtain- 
i able. 
| The quantities of lime, &c. may be 
varied according to convenience ; but there 
may be suggested for a layer in a heap of 
the size referred to, one bushel of lime, ten 
of leached ashes, half a bushel of salt, or 
its equivalent in- brine, and _ pulverized 
charcoal etc., at pleasure. If the leached 
ashes are from a large pile where they have 
lain several years, they are more valuable. 
The heap should be flat on top, that it 
may receive and be moistened by the rains. 
A fermentation will soon commence, ac- 
companied with heat, which sometimes in- 
creases until it reaches 140° or 150°. To 
prevent the fermentation going on too rap- 
idly, the heap is sometimes shoveled over ; 
but this will seldom be necessary, especially 
where the heap is made up in the fall. A 
pretty high heat is desirable to secure the 
destruction of all vegetable and animal 
life, the germs of which may be preseut. 
In the process of fermentation gases are 
disengaged, which are intercepted by the 
muck, and form new combinations; the 
heat finally subsides, the heap settles down 
and becomes an unctuous mass, of a char- 
acter to be immediately appropriated to 
the uses of vegetation. After fermenting, 
\it should remain undisturbed until about 
three weeks before it is to be used, when 
it is shoveled over, intermixing the parts as 
much as possible; then left in a conical 
pile, covered with litter, until the ground 
for which it is designed has been plowed; 
then it is spread on, and immediately har- 
rowed in. Injury results from exposure 
\to a hot sun or drying wind. 


Laying down to Grass—Clover among Corn— 
Cheese Making, 

| Messrs. Eprrors: I have for nine years 
been cultivating a prairie farm on the bank 
of Fox River, raising wheat and all the 
et ceteras usually cultivated in this region, 


| with various success. The land is exceed- 
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ingly fertile, and we us aaity™ get a  Tacge| 


growth of crops, and ina favorable season 
a great yield. Butif there is any rust : 
where we are visited with a fall share or? it: 
and corn is too often cut down by the late 
May frosts, So that I have become satis- 
fied that in order to insure a fair remuner- 
ation for our outlay and labor we must go 
more into stock, dairying, &c. But far 
mers have found serious obstacles to encoun- 
terin the difliculty of procuring good cows 
the successful cultivation of tame era 
&e. To remedy the first evil, I find it ne 
essary to wait patient ly until I can raise 
them from calves or heifers boucht from 
the droves coming in from Suckerdom; as 
I have had to buy on an average half a doz- 
en good-looking cows of the drover 8, Co we 
one really good one. And then, for suc- 
cessful dairying we must have cultivated 
grass, which I have been trying to raise 
year efter yout: with as little success as 
most other farmers. I have looked with 
anxious solicitude for a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the causes of failure, and for th 
remedy—which I have found to my own 
satisfaction: L have observed for several 
years that the earth or sub-soil thrown up 
by digging cellars or other excavations, 
produces a luxuriant growth of clove 
grass ; from which I infer that de ep ales 
ing or sub-soiling is of the utmost impor- 
tance. But I attribute the failure mainly 
to the want of suitable preparation of the 
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ground, and the fact of usually seeding | 


with English grain. 

Having seen it recommended in my ag- 
ricultural papers to seed among corn, | 
threshed a load of timothy hay and sowed 
the seed on a piece of corn ground, among 
the corn, after the last hoeing in August 
1845, eid I dragged it ever with a light 
one- Saovic harrow. I also sowed a field 
adjoining, in the spring of last year, with 
oats and grass seed—a peck of grass seed 
to the acre; as in the other case. We have 
just harvested that on the corn ground, and 
got 23 tons to the ACL 5 besid es, a 200 
deal was wasted by being so badly lodved 
we could not cutit. It was the finest look- 
ing crop of grass Lever saw grow, until a 
heavy driving rain beat it down a month 
ago. The other piece adjoining, se eded 
among the oats, is scare ely worth cutting. 
Both pieces had been formerly manured 
some, and deeply plowed; so Lam satisfi- 
ed that grass among grain, especially in dry 
seasons, receives an injury from the rank 
grain overpowering and exhausting it so 
long that it never recovers from it. 


Guided by past experience, [ shall in fu- | c 
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re sow with corn, or turn niauieike the stub- 
nd seed immediately after harvest. 

I sal ‘e never seen any good timothy or 
clover on new land, or land not de eply 
plowed and manured. I have some pretty 

d, seeded among dwarf peas, late. I 
id ved-top growing on reclaim- 
ed swamp and wet prairie. 

If we have eanse for self-cratulation on 
the success of any of our undertakings, it 
is in the results of our cheese-making ; for 
there is somuc i trash made athe 
» of cheese, vet | believe we can sat- 
ourble man that he will not 
have to send east fur the right kind. In- 
Messrs. I:ditors, [wish I could get 
one into the letter for you, as asample; and 
in fact I think IL will mail one for you as 

on as IT eet some A garners to a high 
rmment, so that I can frank 
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The usnal failure in € heese- making might 
be easily remedied if the operatives have 
the organs indicating order, neatness and 
activity, well developed; tor the most es- 
sential points ia ny ese-making are, that 
every utensil the milk or whey touches 
uld be perfectly sweet, the milk kept 
cool i pans over night, and the cheese 
lown and got into press early, be- 
ore it can sour; it should be in press at 
even or eight o’clock in the morning, in 
summer. 

Burlington, W. T., July, 1846. 

Remarks.—The above article written 
by a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, 
contains valuable hints suited to this longi- 


tude. They are worthy of attention as 
the results of experic nee, and calculated 


to meet some of the peculiar difficulties of 
the furmer on prairies or openings. 

snamed by this writer as the 
most e: alin cheese-making are cer- 
tainly important and necessary ; but they 
are not a// that are essential. The age of 
the rennet, its proper proportion for the 
quantity of milk, the temperature of the 
milk when set, and the manner and length 
of time the cheese is pressed, are all points 
essential to the making of good cheese: and 
we wish there were more in the West that 
understood them. We should not then 
see our grocers sending to New York 
ism b urg cheese to retail at 124 cents 
Gd. Mich. Farmer. 
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To destroy ants plunge a ‘crowbar or 
stake into the earth to the depth of two 
feet, and then withdraw it, leaving the hole 
open. Thousands will fall intoit, and die. 
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Our Land Agency. 


vided they can obtain for them what they deem 
their fair value. This implies no especial dissat- 
isfaction with the country—for many, if they sell, 
buy again within it. The case is common in 
every new country, and results sometimes from 
pecuniary embarrassments incurred in bringing 
into cultivation new lands, sometimes from hav- 
ing in the eye another location promising, as is 
thought, greater advantages, sometimes from a 
wish to get more land, or to live near relatives, 
and not unfrequently, perhaps, from an unsettled 
mind, without any particular moving impulse 
other than is found in the general observation 
that one who has once changed his residence, is 
the more likely to do so again. Now we believe 
that in many of, these cases the individuals act 
unwisely. It is better for farmers, not to change 
their locations, without very good reasons. A 
shifting, floating agricultural population is not 
the most desirable in any country. But for those 
that for good cause wish to exchange their prop- 
erty, it appears highly desirable that a medium 
should be provided whereby seller and purchaser 
may communicate ; and such a medium we hope 
to furnish. 
We propose to all who may wish to dispose of 
lands, to send us a description of them. This 
description we should enter on a Register, where 
it would remain for the inspection of all who may 
wish to purchase. The land may now be con- 
sidered as placed in the market, and this costs the 
owner nothing, except 5 cents postage on the 
letter forwarding the description. If a sale is not 
effected, there is no further charge—if it is, and 
through our means, we then expect a recompense 
as mentioned in the advertisement. Of course, 
it becomes our interest to use all proper endeavy- 
ors to effect a sale. We have taken measures to 
make our agency extensively known, both in our 
own and the Eastern States, and thus the atten- 
tion of many will be drawn to the property placed 
at our disposal, The American Real Estate 
Agency, with which we are connected, informs 
us that there is considerable inquiry in the Eas- 
tern States for improved farms in Michigan, and 
request to furnish descriptions of some which 
are * 
“ir lands published ina catalogue, 
‘ the charge of a dollar. 





The Hessian Fly. 
If this great enemy of the wheat-grower is 


| still among us, his operations have for three years 
_ past been on so limited ascale that they have not 


We believe it is a fact that from various causes | apeneqee me 0 Either the sereaneeee. of 
inconsiderable proportion of the farmers of eueacceam unfavorable for the P fepagetion of the 
Michigan are desirous of selling their farms, pro- | insect, or the multiplication of its natural enemies, 


or both causes combined, have probably been the 
means of diminishing its numbers. But its foot- 
hold may not be entirely relinquished,—indeed we 
have heard that it has been seen on wheat fields 
in this county the present season. Whether this 
observation is correct, or whether some other flv 
may have been mistaken for the veritable “Simon 
Pure,” we know not; but that its presence may 
be the better detected we give a drawing of it. 


Figure a represents the fly magnified; b, shows 
the same of the natural size, and also several in 
the flax seed state, adhering to a wheat stalk. It 
will be observed that the fly is exceedingly small, 
measuring about one-tenth of an inch in length. 
It deposits its eggs in the small creases of the 
young leaves of the wheat. ‘lhe number of 
eggs on asingle leaf, according to Mr. Herrick, 
is often twenty or thirty, and sometimes much 
greater. If the weather is warm, the eggs hatch 
in four days after they are laid, and the maggots 
crawl down the leaf and work their way between 
it and the main stalk, passing downwards till they 
come to a joint, just above which they remain, a 
little below the surface of the ground, with the 
head towards the root of the plant. Here they 
increase in size by sucking the juices of the stalk, 
and gradually change from a white to a flax seed 
color, They do not cast off their skins in order 
to become pupe, but the pupa gradually cleaves 
from the dried skin of the larva, and finally is en- 
tirely detached from it. Still enclosed within 
this skin, which thus becomes a kind of cecoon 
or shell for the pupa, it remains throughout the 
winter, safely lodged in its bed on the side of the 
stem. Assoonas the weather becomes warm 
enough in the spring, the insects are transformed 
into flies, break through one end of their shells, 
and escape into the air. ‘They are soon prepared 
to lay their eggs on the leaves of wheat sown in 
the autumn before, and also on spring sown 
wheat. They continue to come forth and lay 
their eggs for the space of three weeks, after 





1846 
— _ a 
which they entirely disappear from the fields. | Besides the advantage of oceupying less grovne, 
The maggots hatched from these eggs turn to /an orchard planted in the manner described w ould 
pupe in June or July, and most of them to flies ‘be more picturesque and pleasing to the eye, than 
in the autumn, ready again to stock the fall sown | in the usual mode. 

wheat with their progeny. 
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a Preservation of Apples. 
Planting Orchards. In digging the ground in 10th street, New 
It is sometimes desirable, where the extent of , York, to put down a sewer, an apple was found 
ground to be devoted to fruit trees is limited, to jin its perfect size and shape, and about 10 or 12 
set out as many as possible on a given surface, | feet below the surface. This apple might have 
preserving the requisite interval between them. | been probably 50 or 100 years in that place, as it 
This problem is resolved by pursuing the follow- ; was a practice of the old Dutch inhabitants to 


ing plan : 


*, *b 


e® 


In the method here marked out, the trees are 
all set in the corners of equilateral triangles ; 


each interior tree having six others at an equal | 


distance from it, as they are also from each other. 


Some diffieulty may be experienced by one unac- , 


customed to this mode, in placing the trees. We 
will describe a way in which this may be done 
without much trouble, and wita perfect exactness. 
Set « sow of trees the intended distance (say 20 
feet) apart, along one side of the orchard. 
Then with one end of the measuring rod or rope 
at the first tree a, describe with the other end a 
part of a circle, near the place where the first 
tree in the next row is expected to stand. Re- 
move the end of the rope to the second tree in 
the first row, 6 and with the other end describe in 
like manner a part of accircle, cutting the former: 
where these arcs of circles cross each other, ¢, is 
the exact position for the first tree in the second 
row. The place for the rest may be determined 


bury pearmain, russets, and all those kinds of ap- 
ples, for spring use, as is done with potatoes.— 
This apple might have escaped notice, lurking in 
some corner of the pit, and have never been dis- 
turbed until the ground about that part of the 
city was levelled, the hills dug dewn, the hollows 


‘filled up, and this single apple not noticed at the 


‘time. 

It appeared to be an apple of the pearmain 
kind, with a stiff clear skin, that was not porous, 
but rather horny as in the pippin ; and it seemed 
to have once had a red cheek ; age had colored its 
pulp, which showed a browncolor. The ground 
|about that part of the island is a light sand. 
| A hint may hence be taken how apples may be 
_kept—a combination of air, water, and heat is the 
sole cause of all quick decay. 

The incident above mentioned, found in the N. 
_Y. Farmer and Mechanic, reminds us that gyp- 
_sum is said to be an excellent preservative of ap- 
ples. A quantity of fall apptes not reckoned 
‘among the long keepers, we are informed, was 
packed in a barrel with alternate layers of gyp- 
‘sum, care being taken that the apples should not 
'touch each other, and were found in a state of 
| perfect preservation the next summer. Letit be 
‘tried. 

Apples designed for preservation should be 
picked by hand, and when poured from a basket, 
be received on a little straw, hay, or other mate- 
‘rial, to prevent bruising. 











Ber-motaH.—In an old volume of the New 
England Farmer is a remedy against the bee-moth 
| which is recommended as infallible. It consists 


in the same way—or more speedily, the position | merely in covering the floor floard on which the 
of the two at the ends of the row may be thus | hive stands, with common earth about an inch 
determined, the trees planted and that of the ‘thick. A hive set on earth, it‘is said, will never 
others ascertained by measurement, and by sight- | be infested with worms, for the bee-moth will not 
ing through. Where the distance between the ' deposit her eggs where the earth wiil come in 
trees is 20 feet, the distance between the rows |centact. She naturally resorts to a dry beard as 
will be nearly 17 ft. 4 inches. If the space be-|her element. The remedy has been employed 
tween the trees is 2 rods, that between the rows | by a number of persons for several years with 
will be about 1 rod, 12 ft. 1 ineh. somplete success. 
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The Farmer's Garden. 
The utility and comfort of a good garden are 


universally admitted. But as ordinarily arranged, 





farmer is, of necesslty, a matter-of-fact man, and 
cannot afford, as a general thing, to sacrifice his 
interest to his taste. 

Bat if a method can be devised by which a gar- 
len can be neatly laid out, and well cultivated, at 
the cost of but little more labor than would be 
devoted to the same space in the field, then the 


so much time is requisite to plant and keep it in 
order, that in his attention to things of greater 
ei - 


necessity the farmer is cenerally tmpell: 
ryt - 


lect it. The spading, laying out and wee 


beds, and the repe: most utilitarian would acknowledge that the lux- 


urios produced in it would not be purchased at 
of labor so disproportionate too dear a rate. It is the cbject in what follows 
its results to that emploved in field cultore, that. to furnish a plan by which this’end can be accom- 
one who finds it n iinet eth What , and this season of the year is chosen for 


most profitable use will, of course, give a prefer- its publication, in order that time may be allowed 


ence to the latter, and neg 


the whole epace, require f 


‘rangement, 
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Walk. 








Plums, 





Cherries. 





PLAN OF A GARDEN. the team is introduced, and plows the garden in 
The form in the above plan, it will be observed, cither one or two lands lengthwise through the 
is a parallelogram, of which the length is double whole extent ; disregarding the cross walk. The 
the breath. For a family of moderate size, 4 reds surface is pulverized by the harrow, and leveled, 
by 8 is large enough. Immediately within the if need be, by alight roiler, The temporary cross 
fence, is a permanent border, 33 feet in width, ex- walk is made, and the various kinds of vegetables 
tending around the garden, which would be well are then planted in rows the entire length of the 
if bounded by 8 inch boards on the inner side.— garden and at varying distances apart, according 
This is designed to be occupied by such plants as to the kind—onions.in double rows, 12 or 13 
are perennial, and must not be disturbed. Atdis- inches, carrots 15 inches, beets and parsnips 20 
tances of from 10 to 15 feet along this border, inches, cucumbers.and melons, 5 feet, Corn and 
may be planted (with the exception of one side) potatoes as in field culture, &c. No beds are 
trees of small growth, such as quinces, plums, mad> for any vegetable. The after cultivation 
&c, In the intervals, between these, may grow may be performed by means of the horse and hand 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, cultivator, which together will save nearly all the 
&c. The border on one side may be reserved for fatiguing and slow labor of the hoe. 
asparagus and pie-plant. The walk on the north side may be shaded by 
Within the border is a walk 4 fect wide, ex- planting just south of it circles of climbing plants, 
tending also around the garden. Through the pole bean:, &c., or by trellises of grape vines. 
middle, lengthwise, is another walk, which may Strawberries may be cultivated in alternate 
he bordered on each side by grape vines trained on strips extending lengthwise through the garden, 
trellises so as to form a shaded arbor through the according to the manner described in our July 
whole extent. Crossing this at right angles number. Instead of the spade as there recom- 
through the middle is another smaller and tempo- mended, the plow may,be used. 
rary passage. If any should prefer dispensing with the cen- 
And now for the cultivation. In the spring tral walk with its rows of grape vines, there 
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would then be the advantage of being able to’ 
plow and harrow before planting, in both direc- 
tions. 

A garden so arranged kept clean /or one year, 
and good care taken to introduce no seeds ot 
weeds subsequently with the manure, would af 
terwards give the owner very little trou! 


lo 
ne. 


mont 
dbicieal 


prevent the introduction of weeds, all the Te 
applied to the garden, should be composted, ac- 
cording to a method of which we have sp 


in this number. 


lean 
xen 


By this process, every seed will 
lose its power of vegetation. 


From the NY. Farmer and 

Comparative merits of Char 
and Barnsyard Manure asa Fer= 
tilizer. 

Mr. Starr:—In the year 1788, my father 
purchased and removed upon a tract of land in 
Hanover township, Morris county, N. J. ‘he 
land, owing to the bad system of cultivation then 
prevailing, was completely exhausted, and the 
buildings and fences in a state of dilapidation.— 
The foundation of the barn was buried sever: 
feet beneath a pile of manure, the accumulation 
of years, little or none ever having been removed 
upon the lands. ven tho lar, beneath the 
farm house, was half filled with the dung of sheep 
and other animals, which had been sheltered in it. 
The former eccupant of the farm had abandoned 
it on account of its supposed sterility, and taken 
up the line of march for the valley of the Miami, 
along with the first caravan of pioneers who ac- 
companied Judge Symmes. 

The barn, before referred to, was removed te 
another situation, soon after its foundation was 
uncovered, by the removal of the manure to the 
exhausted fields ; and its site, owing.ta the new 
arrangements of the farm, became the center of 
one of its enclosures. During the seventeen 
years which I afterwards remained upon the farm, 
the spot could easily be found by the luxuri- 
ance of the grass, or other_crops growing there- 
on, though the abatement in its fertility was evi- 
dent and rapid. On revisiting the neighborhood 
in the autumn of 1817, [ carefully examined the 
corn crops then standing upon the spot, and was 
unable to discover the slightest difference in the 
growth or products upon that and other parts of 
the field, This was about twenty-eight years. 
after the removal of the barn. 

Upon the same farm, and upon soil every way | 
inferior, were the remains of several pit bottoms, | 
where charcoal had been burned befcre the recol- | 
lection of any person now in the vicinity, and 
most probably, judging from appearances, be- 
tween the years 1760-70. These pit bottoms 
were always clothed, when in pasture, with a lux-_ 
uriant covering of grass, and, when brought un-| 
der tillage, with heavy crops of grain. Lleven | 
years ago I pointed out these facts to the present | 
occupant, and his observations since coincide 
with my own, previously made ; that they retain 
their fertility, very little impaired, a period proba- | 
bly of about 70 or 80, certainly not less than 65 
or 70 years, 

Here, then, is an excellent opportunity of ob- 
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serving the comparative value of charcoal and 
barn-yard manures, as a fertilizer of lands. ‘The 
lornier has not, after at least GO or 70 years ex- 
osure, exhausted 1ts powers of production, while 
he latter lost its intluence entirely in twenty- 
t years, and moet probably in much less time. 
he nee had many opportunities of observ- 
elects of chareoal, left in pit bottoms, up- 
etali ne of which only L will relate. 
in the northern part of Ohio, 
ni! rost and drouth. In 
when promising a luxu- 
‘by frost, (especially in 
y ch injured in the high 
‘*h was succeeded by the most severe 
rexperienced inthe West. ‘The moie- 
i both these scourges, was after- 
ch injured by rust. Near the vil- 
‘ec of Canton, upon a farm on high ground, 
ih had been mostly cleared of its timber by 
rsion into al, it was observed that, 
old bottoms, the wheat grew very 
lear of rust, and had ripened 
in the adjacent parts 
1ort in growth, the stem 
with rust, and the berry light and 
The hint has not been altogether 
' the farmers of the vicinity, 
hem are preparing to make an ap- 
oal upon their lands, the result 
ily ascertained, I shall be hap- 
rate to the public, especially if the 
ted succeed in attracting the at- 
tention of acriculturists. Lewis Vain. 
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Speedwell, Morris co., N. J., July 26, °46, 


Raising Cranberries. 

I first commenced the experiment of the cul- 
ture of the cranberry some eight years since, by 
transplanting the plants in their wild state, on to 
upland soil, of a clayey nature. After harvest- 
1 crop of potatoes | prepared the soil as for 

g by ploughing and harrowing, then 
marked it lightly in drills, 18 or 20 inches apart. 
‘The following spring I perceived that not more 
than two or three hundred had survived. I then 
filled the vacancies by transplanting as_ before. 
In the fall I found I had been no more successful 
than in the previous spring. Upon an examina- 
tion of those iirst planted, I found many young 
plants shooting up trom theirroots. With these 
I tilled up the vacancies, and found them all to 
An abundant proof that they will be- 
come naturalized to a dry soil, and require no 
more trouble in the raising, than the strawberry, 
or any other plant. I have since made experi- 
ments on diflerent soils, and find that they will 
do well on any ground that will produce the po- 
tato. ‘The first season we must not expect much 
fruit. ‘he third or fourth, the plants will cover 
the whole ground, yielding from two to three 
hundred bushels per acre. I'rom half an acre I 
have obtained 104 bushels, and should no doubt 
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| have gathered many more if they had not been 
| destroyed by an early frost, 


I consider the cran- 
berry crop as sure a8 that of any other fruit. It 
is sometimes injured by late spring frosts, while 
in blossom; and sometimes by early frosts in 
August, as was the case this year. Those who 
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water, that can be’stopped, and made to overflow 
it at night, when an early frost is anticipated, and 
withdrawn in the morning without injury to the 
plants, need have no fear of failure in their crops. 

The time to harvest the cranberry is generally 
from the first to the middle of September. ‘They 
are gathered with rakes made expressly for the 
purpose ; one inan gathering from 30 to 40 bush- 
els per day, with the assistance of a boy to collect 
the scattering berries. They grow todouble the 
size of those in the wild state, of much better 
flavor, and command in market 30 to 40 per cent. 
more,ihan the others. I shall have plants to 
supply those who wish in the spring. 

With much respect, S. Bares. 

Bellingham, Mass., 1845. 

—[Transactions of the N. Y. Ag. Society.] 
Woolen Match. 
There is to be a woolen race, next spring, be- 


have land bordering upon a running stream of 


| ber from his flock, which are to be shorn at the 
|same age, in presence of N. B. Smith, of Con- 
inecticut, at the clip of 1847, who is to make a 


like certificate as the one above described—which 
‘are to accompany the wool of the satd lambs to 
‘the Middlesex Company, and to be placed in the 
hands of Samuel Lawrence, Esq., who is to be 
the umpire to decide upon the merits of the two 
| lots—and it is understood that the wool is to be 
| stapled and scoured, and the value of each fleece 
‘placed against it—and to give the gentlemen 
‘competitors and the world, his decisions and his 
views at large on the comparative excellency of 
the two kinds of sheep and their fleeces ; and the 
_wool-growers throughout the United States are 
‘respectfully and earnestly invited to participate 
‘in this competition, the results of which are 
| deemed important to the wool intcrest, and to 
shear at the clip of 1847, a like number of lambs, 
'(and if there be any variation from one year in 
| the age, have the certificate state that variation 
| particularly,) and to obtain a well-authenticated 


tween Messrs. Perkins & Brown, of Summit Co., | certificate, and send them with the clip to the 
Ohio, and Mr. N. 8S. Blakeslee, of Watertown, above-named umpire, who will report upon the 
Connecticut, ‘They are each to shear forty year- | whole, and award the meed of honor to whom it 
ling lambs from their respective flocks—put the may be due, and make the report public. The 
wool in the best possible order—bring it to Low- ‘reader will understand that Perkins & Brown 
ell, and submit it to the inspection of Samuel ; have a choice flock of Saxons, and Mr. Blakes- 
Lawrence, Esq., who is to decide upon its merits. | lee a very choice flock of Merinoes. 
A general invitation is given to other wool-grow-| It was unanimously voted that this report be 
ers to bring in a like number of fleeces from year- | signed by the Chairman and Seeretary, and pub- 
ling sheep, and we anticipate quite a race of wool- lished in the Lowell Courier, and that the papers 
sacks over the course. friendly to the wool interest throughout the coun- 
Mr. Blakeslee’s sheep are Merinoes of the | try, be requested to copy. : 
Humphrey's importation. Perkins & Brown's | Samvet Lawrence, Chairman. 
are Saxony. : : : ; | Geo. Dana, Secretary. 
The following will give in detail the plan of | : 
operation.—.Me. Farmer. oe" From the N. ¥. Parmer and Mechanic. 
Impor'rant Meetrxne or Woon Growers..—| Worn-eout Lands--Average Pro- 
At a meeting of wool-growers, holden at the of- | ducts. 
fice of the Middlesex Company, in Lowell, Mass.,| There is no department of Agriculture more 





4 
; 
; 


on the first day of July, 1846, representatives 
from the eight following States being present, 
viz: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Ohio,—Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, was called to the Chair, and G. Dana, 
of Ohio, appointed Secretary. After opening 
the meeting, an important and very interesting 
discussion took place, on the relative properties 
of the Saxon and Merino sheep, and more espe- 
cially of their fleeces, in which Mr. Brown, (of 
the firm of Perkins & Brown, of Ackron, Ohio,) 
as advocate for the excellence of the Saxon breed, 
and Mr. Joseph N. Blakeslee, of Connecticut, 


important than that of preserving the fertility of 
the land. Worn-out lands should never exist 
where sun and rain are sufficient to prevent des- 
‘erts. It ought to be a maxim, that correct farm- 
‘ing never wears out land. That management 
which leads to different results is just as incon- 
sistent and unbusiness like as it would be for a 
merchant so to trade, that his profit would be so 
small and his expenses so large as to require part 
|of his capital to be expended year after year, un- 
til it was all exhausted. Yet what is more com- 
‘mon than old worn out lands? Even the fine 
| wheat lands of the Genesee country will now, in 
many instances, not bear rye. The average pro- 


advocate for the excellence of the Merino breed, | ducts of wheat in this State was, in 1845, only 
largely and most interestingly participated.— 14 bushels. In Monroe county the average was 
Those gentlemen, after various propositions, with 193; in Genesee 163; in Cayuga and Ontario, 
the aid and approbation of the meeting, came to, | 16. Compare this with old Kings, which ave- 
and agreed upon the following manner of testing, | raged 19, and two of the outer wards of Brook- 
and, as far as could be done, settling the question |lyn, which averaged 24 bushels. The average 
ef the relative value of these two important breeds | of rye in the whole State was 9} bushels per 


of sheep. 

Perkins & Brown, in the presence of Guy Wal- 
eett, of Summit county, Ohio, are to select forty 
lambs, which said Walcott is to see shorn, and is 
to certify that they were of the flock and bred by 
said Perkins & Brown, and that they were shorn 
at or about one year of age, and at the clip. of 
1847. The said Blakeslee is to select alike num- 


acre. In Kings county it was 20 bushels, in 

Richmond 143, and in Genesee only 10 bushels. 
The average of corn in the State was 25 bush- 

els per acre—in New York county, 40; Kings 


|384; Richmond 35; Suffolk 34. In Monroe 


and Orleans 30 ; in Niagara, Ontario and Seneca, 
29; and in most of the other Western counties 
still less. Potatoes averaged 90 bushels. In 
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Genesee 125; in Suffolk 120; in Kings and 
Monroe 110; in Seneca 97; in Queens 95. 

The average of Peas was 15 bushels. In 
Kings, 35 bushels ; in Richmond 24; in Putnam 


and Queens, 20—in Genesee and Madison 17;_ 


in Monroe, Livingstcen, Oneida, Ontario and Sen- 
eca, 16. 

From the above it will be perceived that the 
old counties in the Southern part of the State do 
not compare unfavorably with the newer and 
much celebrated counties West and North. Fer- 
tility should be progressive, but Western New 
York has deteriorated. ‘l'his could and should 
have been prevented. 
straw to the wheat lands, with the aid of clover 


would have preserved the productiveness of the | 


once rich West. How much greater would have 


been the wealth of Western New York, if the! 
average of wheat could have been 20 bushels, | 


with a steady increasing home market! This 


then should be the rule—imitate the forest. Its. 
leaves and refuse yearly decomposed, not only | 
provide for the growth of the trees, but actually 


adds to the richness of the soil, so as to be con- 
tinually accumulating the powers of vegetation. 

Our Creator has not commanded us to subdue 
and then exhaust the land, but to till, to improve 
it. For this purpose, abundant provision is made. 


Man is for progress, and so are also all the arts. | 
Is he not a robber who exhausts the land of its | 


fertility? Is he not worse than a “land monop- 
lizer ?” 


principle on to the “landite” doctrine, and thus 


add strength to our friends who are striving to, 


“ vote themselves a farm ?” 


A correspondent of the Maine Cultivator, gives | 
the following account of the most extraordinary | 


preservation of apples we recollect to have seen. 
He says :-— 

“T send you an apple which I bought in the fall 
of 1843, of my neighbor, Thomas Meirs. Among 
others, it was put into my cellar, in open casks ; 
and about the first of January, 1844, I overhauled 
them, and put three barrels away, packed in plas- 
ter of Paris—first a layer of plaster, then a layer 
of apples—and so alternately, till the barrels 
were filled. They were then headed up, and 
stood till the early part of last summer, when I 
overhauled and assorted them, and put them in a 
box in layers of dry oak saw-dust. The box had 
a lock and key, and has been kept locked up, on- 
ly when we got apples out to use. We continu- 
ed using out of the box, till some time after early 
apples were ripe, and I supposed they were all 
used out, but on town-meeting day, the 11th of 
March, 1845, (it being stormy) I told my man to 
assort my apples, and fill that box again with 
sawdust and apples. Upon unlocking the box 
and taking the saw-dust out, to our surprise there 
were three apples in the box, and all of them per- 
fectly sound. The apple I send you having been 
kept in a warm room, has commenced, as you 
perceive, to rot. ‘The above is submitted res- 
pectfully, for the benefit of all lovers of good 
apples.” 


Soap as Manvre.—T. Dalton, a silk dyer, 
says, in the London Agriculturai Gazette, that 





Simply returning all the | 


Can we not hitch the anti-exhausting | 


nT | 


| he uses 15 ewt. of soap weekly, to discharge the 
| oily matter from the silk, and forming of itself a 
kind of soap,—the whole of which yields from 
4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap-suds per 
week. This he has lately applied to his farm, 
and “its effect is most extraordinary.” It has 
| been used only one season, and its results cannot 
be accurately given, but he considers it more 
powerful than any other manure; and he thinks 
if farmers were allowed the drawback of the duty 
on soap used as manure, as manufacturers are, it 
would soon supercede guano.— Cultivator. 


Fattening Turkies. 

| In fattening turkies for the table, various meth- 
ods are resorted to. Some feed them on barley 
meal mixed with skim milk, and confine them in 
a hen-coop during this time ; others merely con- 
fine them in a house; while a third class allow 
them to run quite at liberty ; which latter prac- 
tice, from the experience of those on whose judg- 
ment we can most rely, is by far the best method. 
Care should, however be taken to feed them abun- 
dantly before they are allowed to range about in 
the morning, and a meal should alse be prepared 
for them at mid-day ; to which they will general- 
ly repair homewards of their own accord. They 
| should be fed at night, before roosting, with oat 
meal and skim-milk ; and a day or two previous 
to their being killed, they should eat oats exclu- 
sively. We have found from experience, that 
when turkeys are purchased for the table, and 
_cooped up, they will never increase in bulk, how- 
ever plentifully they may be supplied with food 
| and fresh water, but, on the contrary, are very 
liable to lose flesh. When feeding them for use, 
a change of food will also be found beneficial. 
Boiled carrots and Swedish turnips or potatoes 
mixed with a little barley or oat-meal, will be 
| greedily taken by them.—Farmers Library. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 


Swamp Tufts for Sandy and Grave 
elly Soils. 
| Messrs. Eprrors :— 
| have found the tufts taken from swamp land, 
'by making drains, after having been well rotted, 
and mixed with a dry, coarse, sandy or gravelly 
soil, far superior to the best manure from horses, 
cattle, or sheep. I have even tried it on very 
| gravelly land, and I might say on land composed 
| almost entirely of stones from the size of shot to 
| that of cannon balls or small pumpkins, and found 
| it greatly to increase the produce when tilled or 
{sown to grass where your barn-yard manure 
| seemed to vanish like ether, without any or but 
little beneficial effect. I have tried them in sev- 
| eral instances on such soils as above named, and 
in every instance found them to answer an Imme- 
diate and valuable purpose, and to be as desirable 
| as the best of manure on other lands. ‘The man- 
| ner I have applied these tufts has been by scatter- 
ing them on the land after it had become mellow 
by ploughing or tillage, and then by ploughing, 
mix them with it. The whole land after this 
would form a productive soil, whereas before it 
was hardly more adhesive than the same mass of 
peach stones would be. D. W. 
Wendell, Mass. 
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Domestic Beonomy. 


ie, a it.—Add a tea-spoonful | 
of salt to a pint of new milk, warm from | 
the cow. Stir in flour till it becomes a stiff 
batter; add two great spoonfuls of lively 
brewers’ yeast; put itin a warm place aud 
let it rise just as much as it will, When 
well raised, stir in a tea- spoonful of saler- 
atus dissolved in hot water. Beat up thre« 
eggs, (two will answer,) stir with the bat- 
ter, and add flour until it becomes tolerably 
stiff dough ; knead it thoroughly, set it by 
the fire until it begins to rise, then roll out, 
cut to biscuit form, put in pans, cover it 
over with a thick cloth, set by the fire until 
it rises again, then bake it in a quic ‘k oven. 
If well made, no directions will be needed 
for eating. 


T'o AVOID THE MINGLING OF ¢ 
ICOES OR COLORED sTocKiNGs.—To a pailful 
of water add 14 table spoonfuls of salt, in 
which rinse the articles thoroughly, and 
there will be uo danger of discolored 
streaks, ; 





COLORS IN CAL- 


Tomato for a cough.—The tomate has 
been used for a cough, with decide d suc- 
cess, Says a writer inthe Farmer's Register. 
In one case the cough was from a diseased 
state of the liver, in another from the lungs. 
It was used after having been dried as above 
named, with a little sugar addedto make 
it palatable. Ina green state, they may be 
made into a syrup for this purpose. 








From Miss Beecher’s Domestic Reecipt Book. 

Pickle for Beef, Pork, Tong us $s, or Ilung 
Beef.—Mix, in fonr gallons of water, a 
pound and a half of sugar or molasses, and 
of saltpetre two ounces. If it is to last a 
month or two, put in six pounds of salt; if, 
you wish to keep it over the summer, use 
nine pounds of salt. Boil all together gent- 
ly, and skim, and then let it cool. 

Put the meat in the vessel in which it is 
to stand, pour the pickle on the meat till it, 
is covered, and keep it for family use. 

Once in two months boil and skim the 
pickle, and throw in two ounces of sugar 
and half a pound of salt. 

When tongues and hung beef are taken 
out, wash and dry the pieces, put them in 
paper bags and hang them in a dry, warm 
place. In very hot we ather, rub the meat} 
well with salt before it is put in the pickle, | 
and let it lie three hours for the bloody por- 
tion to run out. Too much saltpetre i is in-| 
jurious. 

In very hot weather fresh meat will sch 
spoil if itis put in cold pickle. At such 


lover 


or soup, the next day. 
/it, give it to the poor. 


| this water, 


Ocroner, 


| times put the meat into hot pickle and ai) 


for twenty minutes, and the meat will keep 
a month or more. If you save the pickle, 
| add a little more salt to it. 


Sonps.—The delicate and proper dlend- 
ing of savors is the chief art of good soup- 
making. 

Be sure and skim the grease off the sou» 
when it frst boils, or it will not become 
clear. ‘Throw in a little salt to bring up 
the scum. Remove ai/ the crease. 

Be sure and simmer softly, and never let 
the soup boil hard. 

Put the meat into cold water, and let it 
grow warm slowly. This dissolves the ge- 
latine, and allows the albumen to dise ngage, 
and the scum to rise, and diffuses the sa- 
vory part of the meat. But if the soup is 
a hot fire the albumen coagulates and 
hardens the meat, prevents the water from 
penetrating, and the savory part from dis- 
engaging itself. Thus the broth will be 
without flavor, and the meat tough. Allow 
about two table spoonfuls of salt to four 
quarts of soup, where there are many veg- 
etables, and one and a half where there 


few. 


Be sure not to leave any fat floating on 
the surface. 

A quart of water, or a little less, to a 
pound of meatis a good rule. 

Soup made of uncooked meat is as good 
the second day, if heated to the boiling 
point. J 

If more water water is needed, use doi/- 
ing hot water, as cold or lukewarm spoils 


| the soup. 


Itis thought that potatoe water is un- 
healthy; and therefore do not boil potatoes 
in soup, but boil elsewhera, and add when 
nearly cooked. 

The water in which poultry, or fresh 
meat is boiled should be saved for gravies, 
If you do not need 


KKeep the vessel covered tight in which 
you boil soup, that the flavor be not lost. 

Pea Soup.—Soak dry peas over night, 
putting a quart of water to each quart of 
Next morning boil them an hour in 
and ten minutes before the hour 
/expires put in a teaspoonful of saleratus. 
| Change them to fresh water, put ina a pound 
of salt pork, and boil three or four hours, 
till the peas are soft. Green peas need no 
soaking, and must boil not more than an 


| hour. When taken up, add _ butter. 


Codfish Relish —Take thin. slivers of 
codfish, lay them on hot coals, and when a 
yellowish brown, set them on the table. 


} emp 
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Deep Plowi ing. 
A subscriber at New Brunswick, N. J., relates 
several instances in which deep plowing did not 
prove beneficial. In the case first related, he un- 
dertook to raise a large crop of turneps ona small 
piece of ground. ‘I’ he soil, which was a sandy 
loam, very friable and clan of stones, he dug 
with a spade, twelve inches deep, mixing we Y 
with the soil a very large quantity of well-rotted 
manure from the horse and cow stable. ‘The 


crop was well taken care of, but the produce Was | 


small compared with other crops of the same 
kind in the neighborhood. ‘There was, however, 
an extraordinary growth of tops, they having 
reached the height ‘of two fect. 

He next tried a similar experiment with pota- 
toes—plowed deep, put in plenty of rotten ma- 
nure, and mixed it weli with th 
result followed as with the tarn ; os 
tops and sinali potatoes, and of a poorer qualit \ 
than the seed planted. 

These results are by no means siagular—we 
have often known such, e specially with the kind 
of soil he mentions. A large quantity of animal 
manure deposited in a raw soil, noarly destitut: 
of organic maiter, usually tends, so far 
own observation goes, to produce straw or haulin 
in a greater proportion than grain ortubers. But 
after a year or two, when the manure has become 
thoroughly decomposed and incorporated with the 
soil,—when the soil itself has really become rich 
to the depth it has been worke d—this deficiency 
of grain and tubers and excess of straw and tops 
will not follow. 

The same writer mentions some trials he had 
made with urine, which resulted unfavorably. — 
He says it “scorched up” every thing to which it 
was applied, and that he finds it “ acts so in pas- 
tures where horses run and have voided their 
urine.” We presume that the cause of the 
“scorching” is the same in both cases, that is, 
too much is applied in a place—bringing in con- 
tact with the plants a greater quantity of ammo- 
nical salts than they can digest. If he will first 


as our 


apply the urine to peat, charcoal dust, saw dust, | 


orany other absorbing substance, and then mix 
it with the soil, or use it as a thin top-dressing. 


he will find no cause of complaint.—Cultivator, 





To mprovE Pear Trees.—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Socicty for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, held in February, Samuel C. Ford made the 
following statement as to his method of impro- 
ving the fruit of the pear tree. 
“From experience, I can state tie advantage to 
be derived from the application of iron to the 
roots of peartrees. It is known toall naturalists 
that iron enters largely as a component part into 
the fruit of the pear tree ; and as many of our 
choicest varieties have very much deteriorated, | 
feel it a duty to state that my fruit has been much 
improved, and some that were almost worthless, 
restored by the following application :—During 
the winter, when the frost will admit, I have m y 
trees dug around to the distance of three feet, 
baring the upper rdots, and then have applied a 
bushel or more of cinders from a_ blacksmith’s 
shop—old iron would be better. This oxydizes 
by the rains of the season, and is taken up in the 


N FAR 


| old seer a 


Mig. 


vent, and one that will be highly pained by 
lovers of fine fruits.” —Phil. Nat, Courier. 


exp = 
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RiveENiNG Pr EARS IN THE Kew SE che cortes- 
pondent of the Horticulturist complains to the 
Hditor, Mr. Downing, that his Madeleine pears 

vell—that they rot at the core, Kc., 

adefect common to the variety ? 

hat the Madeleine, and tndeed 

almost all pears, must be ripened in the house. 

if left to ripen on the tree they have little or no 
flavor, and soon decay, 


I} picked 


as soon as they are fully grown and 
begin to color wi | part rea lily from the tree, 
they are melting, juiey, high flavored and deli- 
We cannot too often urge this upon the 

il novi ices in the pear cultare.— 
‘y have made this trial they will 
lowing pears to ripen on 


fa Sced. 

pt) is believed to produce 
jot growing so rank in straw, 

new seed. The writer of this, some years 
since, sowed a ficld with rye, the seed being a 
year old; and although much of it did not come 
up, it turned out more grain, and heavier, than 
any he has raised before or since, producing up- 
wards of 40 bushels, weighing 60 lbs. per bushel, 
to the acre! Now there may have been other 
causes operating to produce 80 large a crop; yet 
[ am inclined to give a large share of credit to the 
It was formerly the custom of some 


Old grain (it 
better than n 


‘old farmers, when flax was raised as a regular 


He said :—! 


} 


sap asit ascends in the spring. This is a simple 


crop for domestic use, to keep the seed seven 
years before sowing. I myself knew a person 
who kept his seven heaps of seed in the garret, 
and regularly sowed one every year, and replaced 
a heap of new seed to keep up the number. Any 
old woman will tell you that the seed of vines, 
su melons, cucumbers, squashes, &c., by be- 
ing kept from six to ten years, will produce more 
fruit an less vines! So itis very probable that 
age may have the same effect upon grain. The 
why ani the wherefore I will not atte mpt to ex- 

lain—it is s niicient for farmers to know the 

er Co. Far mer. 
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fact prt 
Errecr OF ScLPHATR oF TRON ON VEGETA- 
Tion.—The Journal dUorticalture Pratique as- 
serts that a tree, of which the wood is tender, 
poor and sickly, to which a strong solution of 
sulphate, of iron (copperas) should be applied, re- 
vives and puts forth an extrac rdina uy vegetation. 
n of sulphate, of which M. Paquet 
has made many suc ‘ul applic ‘ations this sum- 
met, should be given in and with the water, when 
the plants or trees are watered, so that the roots 
may more read iy abs wh the chemical arencies 
which reanimate the vital forces of the tree. 


This dissolutio 


Making Vinea aac ve ieht guthoiis of clear 
rain water, add three quarts of mdlasses ; put 
them into a good cask, shake well a few times, 
then add two or three spoonsful ef good yeast 
cakes. If in summer, pl 1ce the cask in the sun; 
if in winter, near the chimney, where it may be 
warm. In ten or fifteen days, add to the liquor 
a sheet of brown paper, torn in strips, dipped in 
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pana Snoauniiandinesiana a aa oe —_—~—— 


molasses, and good vinegar will be produced. | 





The paper will, in this way, form what is called 
the “ mother,” or “life of vinegar.”"—Gen, Far. 

Hessian Fry. — The Genesee 
“Taking Western New York together, the loss 
from the fiy alone will doubtless be at leas 
O00 bushels. Late sowed wheat has es ape d the 


j » 17 


Warn <6 
sarmer Saye, 


t 5V0, 


best. William Garbutt, who plowed up 14 acres | 
of wheat destroyed by the fly, to sow with oats, 


ascribes his loss mainiy to early sowing, at o1 
near the first of September.” 


Wuen cranberries are first picked, put them in 
barrels and pour cold water upon them, and they 
will keep fresh a long time. If the barrels are 
placed where the cranberries will freeze and thaw 
with the changes of weather, they will keep bet- 
ter than in a warmer place. 


TAKING THE HONEY WITHOUT DESTROYING THE 
BEES.—A farmer who tried the method which we 
published last summer, and which proved unsuc- 


cessful with one of our correspondents, called at | 
our office to say that he had pursued the directions | 


given, and the result was entirely to his satisfac- 
tion. He likes the plan better than any other he 
ever practiced. ‘The mistake of Mr. Dimond, we 
apprehend, consisted in driving a new swarm 
instead of an old one. 





A Brartuant Warrewasu.—“Take half a 
bushel of nice, unslaked lime, slake it with boil- 
ing water, covering it during the process to keep 


in the steam. Strain the liquor througha fine 2 
| cinity of Jackson. 


sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean 
salt, previously dissolved in warm water; three 


small kettle, within a large one filled with water. | 
Add five gallons of hot water to the whole mix- 


} Compost Manures ; Laying down to grass—Clover among 
110 


ture ; stir it well and let it stand a few days cov- 
ered from the dirt. It should be put on quite hot; 
for this purpose it can be kept ina kettle ona 
portable furnace. It is said that about one pint 
of this mixture will cover a square yard upon the 
outside of a house, if properly applied. Brushes 
more or less small, may be used according to the 
neatness of the job required. It retains its bril- 
liancy for many years. There is nothing of the 
kind that will compare with it either for inside or 
outside walls.” 





Ricuness or Mitk.—The Boston Cultivator 
says that Alderney cows usually give milk so 
rich, that 7 quarts will often yield a pound of 
butter; and that of other cows it requires nine- 
teen or twenty quarts. The milk from the fa- 
mous cow, Blossom, required 19 quarts for a 
pound of butter.— Cultivator. 





VALUABLE TO FARMERS. 
rr subscriber would hereby say to the good people of Mi- 

chigan, that he is prepared to furnish (on short notice,) 
those who wish, with a patent machine for the purpose of 
smoothing, cutting and leveling, o turfing entirely, swamps and 


ri 


= 9 = | 


FARMER. 
on liberal termes. his machine works to the entire satisfaction 
ofa!l who have seen its operation. Two yoke of oxen are suffi- 
cient to prepare as many acres of marsh for the cultivated grase- 
es, xe they wil! harrow once over ip the same time. 

Farmers owning marshes are requested to call at the residence 
of the subseriber in the rear of the Baptist Meeting bouse and 
examine the machine for themee! ves. EK. L. FREEMAN. 

Jackson, Michigan, August 28, 1546. 


LAND AGENCY, 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Office in the 2nd story, Brick block, adjoining the 
American Hotel. 
| FEMUE subscribers, under the name of Hurlbut & Treadwell, 
have established an Agency at Jackson, Michigan, for the 
| purpose of transacting business as General Land Agetts, and 
| will personally attend 
| To the parchase and sale of Real Estate of all 
descriptions, to the payment of Taxes, 
redemption of lands sold for Tax- 
es, Examination of titles, 
| 
{ 





Conveyancing, 
and such other busiacss as pertains to a general real estate Agen- 
cy. 
— having farms. or lands to dispase of in any part of the 
State, especially in Jackson or adjoining counties, will find it for 
their interest to furnish us with a particular description of the 
same, and the terms of purchase, as arrangements have been 
| made with Eastern Agenciés, through which owners desirous of 
disposing of such property. may be materially benefitted. 
Purchasers also are invited to favor our agency. No charge 
| will in such cases be made, except where a sale is effected, when 
| a commission of 2 per cent. is expected; and our charges shall in 
| all instances be satisfactory. 

A Catalogue of lands for sale, will be published and extensive- 
| ly circulated by our office, and owners of Farms and other real 
| property desiring to find purchasers, can for a reasonable consid- 
| eration, avail themselves of thie medium, by forwarding to us an 
| accurate description of the property, its value, location, soil, im- 
| provements, &c., with the price and terms on which a purchase 
may be made, and the sum of one dollar for advertising eaeh de- 

scription, All letters must be post paid, 
H. HURLBUT, 
J. M. TREADWELL. 
Jackson. September Ist, 1846. 
Two or three improved farms are now wanted in the vi- 
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TERMS FOR VOL. IV. 


During the ensuing year. all subscriptions will commence with 
the volume. The price of a single copy is fifty cents. Toclubs, 
a reduction is made, namely, five copies for eight copies for 
$3; and in this proportion for any larger number. No reduction 
allowed unless payment be made in advance, 

To former subscribers, and to all others who may be vouched 
for by any resident agent, the paper will besent on a cregit till 
October next. To all demands remaining unpaid on the ist of 
anuary next, an addition of 25 per cent. will be made. 














marshes. 
The wabseriber is also prepared te sell town and county rights 


STORLYE CHENEY, Book & JobPrititers, Jackeon, Mich. 





